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ORGAN PLAYING. 
An Essay By Mr. CLARENCE Eppy, 
Delivered at the recent meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association at Cleveland. 
(Continued from October 25th.) 


In arranging the stops before beginning to play it 
is well to consider what combinations may be needed 
throughout the composition, and to draw the stops 
on each manual for immediate use. If a change of 
registration be required during the progress of the 
piece, it should be accomplished without breaking the 
time or sacrificing the rhythm. The habit of holding 
a pedal note or chord ad /iditum while hunting about 
for stops is a vulgar one, and the senseless, incessant 
shifting of stops out and in during the performance 
of any movement is equally objectionable. Unless 
the author’s intention may be improved by the 
alteration of stops, it would be best to let them alone 
and play the piece through with a given combina- 
tion. Much taste can be displayed in the manner of 
combining stops. The character of each register 
requires most careful study, and great care should be 
exercised in selecting qualities that will assimilate 
and harmonize well together. Many charming 
effects may be secured by contrasting the various 
species of tone-color ; for instance, the flutes with the 
reeds, the diapasons with the reeds, the string tone 
with the flute, and so on. Solo stops of a peculiar 
character, like vox humana, voix celestes, vox 
angelica and quaintadena should be used with much 
discretion, since any tendency to excess renders their 
effect tiresome and ultimately common. The 
tremulo should be used sparingly. Its original 
purpose was for funerals, Fast days, and Good Friday, 
‘to indicate the sobbing and trembling of men.” 
There are instances, however, where it has been 
employed as an example of the bungling workman- 
ship of its builder ! 

Since the days of Father Schmidt astonishing pro- 
gress has been made in the art of organ building, even 
a glance at which is impossible at this time. The 
work is still advancing rapidly in certain directions 
more particularly in the construction of mechanical 
devices for the purpose of facilitating a control over 
the resources of the instrument, as well as for widen- 
ing the scope of the player. A general knowledge of 
instrumentation and of orchestral effect is indispen- 
sable to the concert organist. The characteristic 
tone-color of each individual instrument is sought 
after in the construction of the modern organ, and the 
proper application of those qualities individually and 
collectively is in itself a vast study. A solo passage 
given to the flute, for instance, requires quite a 
different treatment in respect to touch and phrasing 
from one intended for the oboe or clarinet ; and, 
again, an harmonious blending of the various registers 
in an organ is wonderfully facilitated by a knowledge 
of the principles of instrumentation. 

To treat the organ technically, however, as an 
orchestra per se, and to consider it purely as a 
virtuoso instrument, places it upon a plane with the 
orchestrion, and becomes an act of gross injustice, 
thereby robbing it of its innate nobility, and forcing 
it to occupy a realm not its own. Nothing can be 
more erroneous and ridiculous than to attempt to 
analyze the grand old organ fugues of John Sebastian 
Bach, by individualizing throughout the subject, 
counter-subject and counter-point, with a view to 
resenting the same a Jorchestre. It seems to me 
ike separating the fibres of a round of beef and 
Serving them up highly spiced, thus destroying the 
wholesome and natural flavor. It has been asserted 
that the old master wrote his preludes and fugues 
for organopleno ; namely for the full organ. Itisa 





question, however, whether he intended the direction 
in a literal sense, and whether he invariably played 
his masterpieces throughout “with all the stops 
drawn.” The nature of this form of composition, 
particularly of the most perfectly developed fugue, is 
to continually grow and increase in interest. Of 
Bach’s great organ fugues, the majority are charac- 
terized by dignity, majesty, marvelouslly rich yet 
simple construction, clearness of design, and an ever 
increasing interest throughout. In the performance 
of these masterpieces, therefore, the chief charac- 
teristics should be carefully considered. The theme 
should as a rule be given out boldly, with great 
clearness and steadiness, the eight-foot tone predomi- 
nating. After the conclusion of the first exposition, 
the addition of more brilliant sounding stops at the 
entrance of each subject will enhance the interest, 
but there should be no falling off either in power or 
brilliancy. The mixtures and other powerful 
registers should be reserved for the sére¢fo, or final 
developments of all the themes. The work will then 
be crowned, so to speak, with its own halo of glory. 

Much might be written upon the subject of church 
organ playing, in fact a symphony in words should 
be composed especially for the benefit of a large 
majority of church organists, and the principal 
themes for the four usual movements might be as 
follows: (1) The character of music appropriate 
for opening divine service. (2) The art of accom- 
paning voices. (3) Interludes, and (4) dignity of style 
in concluding voluntaries, with a coda illustrating 
the general qualities of good orthodox playing. The 
time is too limited, however, for me to undertake 
such a work, and for the present I must cont-nt 
myself with presenting only a hasty sketch. 

Improvised voluntaries are usually an abominable 
grind, and unless the organist “has something to say, 
and knows how to say it,” my advice is to choose 
the ideas of a master, and endeavor to present them 
faithfully and well. Works of a calm and sustained 
character, free from any demonstration of brilliancy 
or display are most suitable. All things of a secular 
and trivial nature are to be avoided, particularly 
familiar excerpts from operas. 

A good accompanist is a rarity, the qualifications 
being numerous and most exacting. Without 
attempting to specify these qualifications, I desire to 
say that a good accompanist must be able to read 
well, his perceptions must be acute, his sensibilities 
fine, and his technic equal to every emergency. 
Promptness of attack, precision and aplomb in 
preserving the rhythmical movement, finish in 
phrasing, and in terminating musical sentences and 
periods, are among the important requisites. 

Among the most discouraging features of the 
average church organist are his slovenly execution, 
and the absence of good taste. How seldom dves one 
hear well rendered musical periods, the termination 
of anthems, hymns etc., agreeably shaded, not to 
speak of a scholarly technic. Even in the matter of 
removing the hands and feet from the keys, he 
shocks the sensitive ear by suddenly letting go, as if 
he had lost his grip; while in adding or taking off 
stops, the main object seems, to be able to do it in the 
shortest space of time, regardless of the fact that a 
perceptible addition or diminution of stops between 
the important beats of the measure produces a false 
accentuation. An uniform tempo should be kept 
during the playing and singing of hymn-tunes. The 
habit of dragging is more frequently noticed than 
that of hurrying in this part of the service, but it 1s a 
sister evil deserving “the prayers of the congrega- 
tion.” The organist should maintain a somewhat 

uiet, determined manner of playing; smooth and 

owing yet well defined, the parts closely connected, 
and the bass especially being perfectly sustained, 
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while the upper part always defines the rhythm. | 
And this leads to our third movement, upon the| 
subject of interludes, that escape-valve for some | 
organists, who never let such an opportunity pass | 
without indulging their vanity. Their efforts are | 
usually lengthy and tedious, consisting either of the 
most conventional and stupid chord successions, or 
an inappropriate, trivial, trashy and_ sickening | 
melody, poorly harmonized. If interludes are played | 
at all, they should be short and few; of not more 
than eight measures in length, and not oftener than 
one for every two verses. They should in every case 
serve as a reflex of the sentiment expressed in the 
preceding words. 

In the choice of postludes, greater freedom may be 
exercised, but even here the sense of propriety ought 
never to be violated. Operatic overtures and other 
selections of a secular nature are entirely out of place. 
There are plenty of thoroughly effective organ 
compositions in all the schools which can be used 
without resorting to potpourris of familiar melodies, 
or trashy arrangements. 

The most valuable means of expression in the 
organ, to my mind, are through the medium of the 
swell, which was invented in the year 1712, by 
Abraham Jordan and his son, in London, England. 
It was not until 1764 that the swell was introduced 
into Germany, and even at the present day the 
majority of large organs on the Continent are lacking 
in this important feature. Verily a lamentable fact ! 
A proper management of the swell-pedal by organists 
1s quite as rare as a skilful use of the damper-pedal 
by piano players, a truth quite as surprising as it is 
deplorable! The habit of holding the right foot on 
the swell-pedal as if it were glued there, while the 
left foot is “on duty,” doing its best to span impos- 
sible distances, has become chronic with the so called 
one-legged pedal player. He may be very deserving 








_ The playing of some performers is like the wander- 
ings of a drunken man ; namely, unsteady and aimless. 
The notion prevails extensively that playing or 
singing out of time is a form of expression, while the 


fact is ignored that one of the chief requisites of 


beauty is symmetry of form, regular pulsations and 
well proportioned rhythm being important factors in 
musical expression. 

The tempo rubato indulged in by many young 

aspirants for fame (as well as others who believe they 
have grasped the torch), is most aggravating and 
distressing to one possessing a fine sense of rhythm. 
It suggests the Saint Vitus’ dance, or a mild form of 
nightmare. The grotesqueness of rhythm, changing 
suddenly from very slow to very fast, hurrying here, 
retarding there, dotting notes which are of equal 
length, and again robbing from others which are 
dotted, are a few of the symptoms of this malady. A 
distorted rendition of rhythmical figures is a most 
vulgar habit deserving the severest censure. In 
connection with the subject of practising, it may be 
mentioned that much time,. strength and expense 
may be saved by using a pedal-piano, which for 
acquiring both manual and pedal facility, is strongly 
advocated. 
_ It is only necessary to add that the student should 
imagine himself seated at the organ, and invariably 
employ an elastic pressure-touch. Everyone knows, 
or ought to know, that in leaving the instrument, the 
stops should all be pushed in, and the Swell open. 
An organist who is so careless, or thoughtless that 
he fails to observe this rule, should not be allowed to 
preside over anything larger than a Hurdy-gurdy! 


(Concluded.) 
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of sympathy, but it seems to me that he ought to 
move very far West, where it is customary to hang 
in the church a conspicuous placard with the 
following request upon it: “ Please don't shoot the 
organist, he is doing the best he can! ” 

Before closing, permit me to add a few thoughts of 
a retrospective as well as a prospective nature, and 
first, that the power of anticipation and of mechanical 
preparation seems to me a prime requisite in the 
virtuoso. By this means only can he be “ master of 
the situation.” In teaching, the perceptive faculties 
of the pupil should be constantly stimulated, and the 
habit of “looking ahead” must be formed almost at 
the start. The mind must be trained to anticipate 
every movement. In reading at sight this is indis- 
pensable, while to the organist this ability seems to 
be an absolute requirement for success. This power 
can to a great extent be acquired, and should, as I 
have said, be made a subject of earnest study. 

Some one has said: ‘Success in life is a matter 
not so much of talent or opportunity as of concentra- 
tion and perseverance,” while the late James A. 
Garfield has left the following golden gleam of truth : 

here is no success without you work for it. You 
cannot extemporize success.” 

To all organ students let me say: Respect the 
organ! Consider its innate characteristics and study 
its natural possibilities. Do not debase its dignity 





by prostituting it to unworthy purposes! The organ 
was never intended to grind out dance music, and 
anything clap-trap is entirely out of place here. In 
pnoteis, it is of the utmost importance to avoid 
\urrying, but on the contrary to play without hesita- 
tion and in sérict time, no matter lo slow the tempo 
must necessarily be! The great desideratum for the 
student is to practice without mistakes. If this is 
accomplished carefully, faithfully, systematically, and 
daily, success must be the result. 








CrapHaM.—A Concert in connection with the Surrey 
Conservatoire of music was given at the Town Hall, Clapham, 
on Thursday evening, the 23rd ult. This is quite a new 
institution, but if the classes at the Conservatoire are as well 
attended as was the concert on this occasion, it augurs well 
for the progress of music in Clapham. We cannot speak in 
unqualified praise of the programme, but if we refrain from 
criticizing too severely it is because we should be very loth 
to say anything which would tend to discourage a young and 
rising institution. Miss Edith Phillips pleased much by her 
rendering of Braga’s “ Serenata” and was fortunate in having 
Master Saunders to play her Violin Obligato. Master 
Saunders had been previously heard in two Solos ; he shews 
much promise. The Claphamites liked Miss Rosa Leo best in 
“Mary Morrison,” (Maude White) her voice is a good one so 
far as the middle and lower registers are concerned, but a hard- 
ness and something of a nasal twang spoils her higher notes. 
Mr. Bantock Pierpoint sang in good style “ O ruddier than the 
cherry.” Blumenthal’s “ Thinking of Thee,” is a delicate song, 
requiring delicate treatment not only from the singer but 
also from the accompanyist. Unfortunately Mr. Hoare did 
not see to this and so the effect of his singing was somewhat 
marred. Mr. Carder was loudly applauded for his Pianoforte 
Solos. Some of the students also assisted, Miss Major perhaps 
giving most satisfaction. Though from a Conservatoire 
started so recently too much must not be expected. Clap- 
ham will do well to support so promising an institution. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 
By Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 


PART THE SECOND. 

The Messiah’s Passion, Death, Resurrection and 
Ascension, ‘His taking possession of His kingdom of 
glory, the commencement of the kingdom of grace 
upon earth, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the spread of 
the Gospel, and the overthrow and destruction of His 
adversaries, His final triumph and universal reign. 

CHORUS. 

“ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world.’—John, I., 29. ’ 
"The grave character now assumed in the music 
appropriately prepares us for the description of Christ’s 
sufferings which is to follow. There is much power 
and dignity in this Chorus, and it makes a highly 
imposing commencement to a new division of the 
grand subject of the work. The close imitation that 
is kept up throughout upon this phrase,— 


PSS 
(fa ee Se SS 
€ Be - hold! the Lamb of God. 

gives to the movement all the imposing majesty of the 
severe ‘school, and it is so naturally and therefore 
admirably managed as never to obtrude the show of 


its scholarship. 

















AIR. 

“ He was despised and rejected of men ; a Man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” —Isaiah, liii., 3.' 

*(“ He gave His back to the smiters, and His 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: Ke hid not 
His face from shame and spitting.” |—Isaiah, 1., 6. 

This Air conveys, to me, an expression of meek con- 
trition. Itis the penitential acknowledgment of the 
indignities cast by man upon the person of the 
Redeemer, which typify our own disregard] of the 
Divine doctrine and intercession. 

It must, I think, always produce a certain degree of 
effect from the power of the words, which are so set as 
to afford the singer scope for emphatic and pathetic 
enunciation. The point upon the word “ grief,” 
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which occurs also in the opening and concluding 
symphonies, is so especially beautiful as to give to the 
whole a technical interest for the erudite musician 
equal to the effect of the poetical expression on an 
uninitiated hearer. 

The Second Part strongly contrasts with that 
portion of the Air which precedes and follows it. The 
broken phrases of the voice part, connected by the 
continuous motion of the accompaniment, embody a 
keener, if not a deeper pathos than the sustained 
melody of the First Part, the intense expression of 
which melody is enforced by such powerful relief. 

CHORUS. 


“Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows ! He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
He was bruised for our iniguities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Fim. 

And with His stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way. 

And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all.” —Isaiah, liii., 4, 5, 6. 

This prodigiously grand Chorus, in three movements, 


* The second part of the Air is usually omitted. 








appears to “have been written with greater care than 
anything else in the work; the greatest, the mos 
dignified advantage is taken of every opportunity for 
particular expression of the words, while the general 
character of the whole is in the highest degree appro- 
priate to the lofty, religious, and powerfully human 
feeling of the subject, and the musicianly treatment of 
this nobly poetical conception is, to the last degree, 
forcible and masterly. The expression of the opening 
words is broad and massive, but penitential even to 
pathos ; it implies not the shrinking as in shame from 
the sense of evil, but its solemn acknowledgment, in 
the solemn humility of faith. ‘With His stripes we 
are healed,” may be regarded as a doctrinal tenet, and 
is thus treated ecclesiastically—that is, in the severe 
school of art originated by the Church, for the purposes 
of the Church—not in the free style of impulsive 
expression that later times have developed; but the 
deep tone of penitence still prevails. I would 
willingly ignore the technical quibbles upon the words 
“turned” and “every one to his own way,” and 
would even disregard the truly picturesque, pastoral 
character that illustrates “All we like sheep,” in the 
consideration of the higher expression that embodies 
the voluptuous revelry of sin, which is thus fittingly 
and forcibly brought into contrast with the earnest 
solemnity of repentance that is most impressively 
resumed in the rendering of the concluding words. 

The opening movement in F minor, “Surely He 
hath borne our griefs,”’ is a highly impressive example 
of choral declamation. The voice-parts and the words 
are most forcibly brought out by the measured march 
of the accompaniment, the break in which at the 
assage, ‘‘ He was wounded,” has a remarkably impos- 
ing effect. There is a grand modulation at the words, 
“He was bruised,” and the resumption of the original 
figure of the accompaniment with another sudden 
change of key, the bold sequence which begins here, 
and the beautiful succession of suspensions that leads 
to the end of the movement, are all most admirable. 

The termination of the first movement in the key 
of A flat is well contrived to give effect to the 
opening of the following movement in F minor, 
“And with His stripes,’ which is the first strict 
fugue that has occurred since the Overture, and is 
one of the grandest specimens of the severe style 
of writing that the art possesses; indeed, a master- 
piece of close working and pure counterpoint. It 
is formed upon the following subject :— 


5 ee es eS ee ce +7 
G2 eet 
e And with his stripes we are heal - . 
which has also been employed for contrapuntal 
elaboration by Bach, by Haydn, by Mozart, and 
by Spohr. 

The fugue closes upon the dominant, preparatory 
to the succeeding movement, “ All we like sheep,” 
which commences in the key of F major with 
surprising freshness. It is adapted from another 
vocal Duet “ Altra volta incatenarmi,” of the same 
period as the three already named. This Allegro 
has great musical excellence, and forms a fitting 
finale to the superb chain of movements, of which 
it is to be considered as forming a part, and to which 
the concluding few bars of Adagio, with the affecting 
return to F minor on the words, “And the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” most 
indissolubly links it. This final passage is one of 
the many striking examples of Handel’s extraordinary 
feeling of propriety with regard to the more frequent 
repetition of some phrases of words than of others ; 
whereas the whole of the Chorus up to this point 
comprises but a few short sentences frequently 
pe these last words, once energetically given, - 
effect a greater impression than all the rest. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to Sinc at Sicut from the Starr, is by 
means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 


T 





The following Works are recommended :— 

ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete 
Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work, published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK. Containing the songs, 
exercises, &c., in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction in Singing, arranged 
principally in four part Harmony. Paper, Is. 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 
work published separately in two parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. 

THE JUNIOR COURSE. A course of Elementary 
practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged 
for two trebles, with ad /ib. bass. In 1d. numbers. 

PENNY EDUCATORS. Choral Harmony, No. 110, 
Practice in Simple Time; No. 111, Triplets and 
Compound Time; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises 
and Studies in Modulation ; No. 141, Chromatic 
Intervals. 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 
The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No 1. Ring for Christmas, &c.; 2. 
Cherry Ripe ; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 5. Won’t you 
buy my Pretty Flowers, &c. ; 6. Say a kind word 
when you can; 8. Before all Lands; 9. Harvest 
Song and Dulce Domum. TRIOS—No. 4. The 
Bells ; 7. See our Oars ; 10. The Wild Rose, 11. 
Have you ever heard the Echoes; 12. Where 
art thou, Beam of Light? The entire Twelve 
Numbers handsomely bound in one vol., cloth, 
red edges, price 4s. 

Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome 

: Illuminated Covers, 


No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 
Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guesr. 
Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published 
at 3s., price Is., nett. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraL 
Harmony a monthly musical Journal, price One 
Penny, including the music 

CHORAL HARMONY, a collection of part music, in 
penny numbers, each of which contains from four 
to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or 
the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on 

1.» lication. 

PSALMODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen po 
tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, 1d. 

EASY CANTATAS, S.A.1.B., with solos, &., printed 
in letter-note, Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 
ad. Words only; for the use of an audience, 1d. 
for each Cantata. 

J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, 
26p, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N, 
F, PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


N ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, Manchester, and 


Newcastle Concerts). Address, 128, $ 2 
A a ) ress, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 


Mes FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
. accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 
Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

WN ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 


Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Bal Soncerts S 
re, Me NE ed g t Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 


) ee Hig <4] eae Ramat. SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
assical, Ballad, or Misco 5 C rts ; ri 
Ladwen, $a, Lankelh and. ann aneous Concerts in town or provinces. 
M* W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne 
Derbyshire. , 
Mss ELEANOR FALKNER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—Of 


the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, Snow Hill, Wolver- 
hampton, or, H. Nicholson, Esq., Leicester. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER, 


12 staves, royal 8vo (10 by 7} in.) ruled plain, 5 quires 
(120 sheets.) 
THE LOT, 2s, 6d, 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











The Man who does not Advertise has it done 
for him finally under the head of “Failures in 
Business."—Musical Critic. 


Che Orcbhesfra 
AND 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Musical, Educational, Dramatic, & Literary. 
CNE PENNY-WEEKLY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. S. 








o 
Qa 


12 months one ove 6 
6 months ove eee eve ove 3 
3 months * 1 


mwa 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL, at the opening of the Birkbeck 
Institution, was justly severe upon “cramming.” 
People “cram”’ or “ get crammed”’ for a degree—why 
should they ?—which do they value more, the degree 
or the knowledge of which the degree is but the “ out- 
ward and visible sign?” The “crammed” man is a 
mean-spirited wretch who wishes to deceive the 
examiner, who wishes to obtain a degree to which he 
is not entitled ; he just passes and that’s all, obtains 
his degree and disgraces it. The meanness of “cram- 
ming” is only equalled by its folly; a man either 
desires to possess the knowledge, the possession of 
which is implied by the letters affixed to his name, or 
he wishes to affix the letters without taking the 
trouble to acquire that knowledge, and in the latter 
case he is simply a lazy impostor. Any one who goes 
up for an examination ought to go up coolly, calmly, 
and confidently ; such a thought as “ | wonder whether 
I shall get through” ought never to occur to him, the 
possibility of failure should never enter his mind. 
“But” some one will ask “ how am I to feel sure that 
[can answer every question that may be put to me? 
—Well, the means to be employed in order to attain 
this end are simple enough,—examine yourself,—Self- 
examination is the royal road to solid knowledge in 
every art and science, and there are many ways in 
which this said self-examination may be conducted. 
Suppose you are studying Musical History, you 
probably take such a book as Ritter’s History and go 
through it slowly and carefully two or three times, 
you remember a great deal of it but you do not feel 
certain that an examiner would not put to you some 
questions based upon this identical book which you 
might not be able to answer. The way out of this 
uncertainty is furnished by the Index; go through 








the Index and let each word bring with it its associ 
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ions i r mind: for instance, take the word Aron ; 
eho a Peter Aron ?—When did he live ?—What 
did he write ?—Supposing that you forget, turn to 
the History itself, and refresh your memory ; if you 
will thus go, three or four times through the Index 
to any book ,which you have read carefully, you need 
not fear the examiner. et 

There is another method of self-examination, and 
a most wonderful, excellent and certain method it 
is;—cut up a quantity of writing paper into small 
pieces, say an inch and a half or two inches square ; 
take fifty or a hundred of them and upon each write 
the word that would naturally find its place in the 
index, and, underneath this word, its nearest equiva- 
lent:—for instance, if you are studying harmony 
write ‘‘ six-four”’ at the head of a slip and underneath 
it, on a staff of five lines, write the chord, viz., the 
second inversion of a triad; upon another slip write 
“ six-five” and place the chord underneath it as 
before ; take another slip and write upon it “ False- 
relation” and underneath it, upon a staff, write an 
example of false relation, and so on. These slips 
are available at any time, they can be shuffled like 
a pack of cards with this advantage, that one slip 
can never, from association, suggest the next; you 
can place your thumb over the examples in order 
to test your knowledge of the technical terms, or 
over the technical terms so as to ascertain whether 
you know what they signify, Any one who pursues 
this course does honest work, a little of which is 
worth any amount of miserable, cowardly “cramming.” 
And now just a word about memory—many people 
of high intellect have bad or one-sided memories ; 
some can remember dates, but not words; others, 
words but not dates; to such persons a system of 
artificial memory, such as that put forth by Mr. 
Clark in his Guide to the Trinity College Examina- 
tions, or indeed any system founded upon the 
principle of association will be of great service; but 
there is an art or science of memory taught by a 
certain M. Loisette which puts all others into the 
shade—and there can be no doubt about the 
genuineness of the system, seeing that disinterested 
men of high standing bear willing testimony to its 
efficacy. At all events anything is better than 
“cramming”—work hard, and earn your degree 
honestly even if you have to wait a little longer 
before obtaining it. 


. 





NEW MUSIC. 


(Woop AND Co.) 


Sunrise and Sunset: Words by MARY MARK-LEMON, The 
Music composed by ALFRED REDHEAD. 


A charming poem well set, The pianissimo arpeggios are 
effective and contrast well with the impassioned conclusion, 

The Dream of Love: Waltz for the Pianoforte by F, EAVESTAFF. 

Pretty and unpretending but containing nothing to call for 
special remark. 

The Maiden and the Sea: Ballad, Words by H. LEONARD 

CLEERE. The Music composed by WILLIAM MASON. 

The words are beneath contempt, ¢g. ‘The poor lad was 
brave, but a slow trickling tear Rolled down his pale cheek as he 
thought of his dear’—" The ship struck a rock and quivered in 
oo The deck was soon parted to join not again”—“ And though 

e was dead, a sweet smile on his face, Betoken'd the love that he 
deem'd no disgrace.” It is quite clear that writing Lyric poems is 
not Mr. Cleere’s vocation. The music is somewhat monotonous 
but vastly superior to the words, 

L'Invitation (A Musical Picture) for the Pianoforte by J. C. 

BEAZLEY, 

Sweet and elegant. It is an excellent teaching piece and would 
aid in the formation of a good legato touch. 


(T. C. TURNER AND Co., BRisTOI.) 


Zora: Romance (for the Pianoforte). Une Fantasie. Caprice-a- 

la Nowurit. Eoline: Melody for the Pianoforte, By GILBERT 
YASS, 

These three pieces will bear comparison with most similar 

Pieces by authors of high repute. They are all well written, full of 

melody and in every way effective. In short, they are telling 


drawin-room pieces of moderate difficulty. The title of Eoline 
is certainly against it, Eoline (Melody pour le piano par Gilbert 
Byass, Bristol, etc.,) of what possible use is this mixture of French 
and English ? 

(E. Donajowsk]). 
Dobigny’s Pianoforte Tutor . 

The Pianoforte Tutors in general use are much too bulky, few 
pupils ever get half-way through them, and after a few months’ 
drudgery, children have about the same amount of love for the 
Instruction Book and the Physic-bottle. A Tutor like the one 
before us has long been wanted ; it consists of 24 folio pages and 
contains ‘‘ The Rudiments of Music—Exercises for learning the 
Notes—26 Five-finger Exercises (quite enough)—Examples on 
Time—6 Exercises for strengthening the Fingers—The eight 





most frequently used Italian words—The Appogiatura, Turn, 
Trill, etc,—The Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales—Five easy 
and popular pieces none of which go beyond the key of D (2 
sharps) and F (1 flat.)—The work is beautifully got up, is issued 
at a low price and ought to have an immense wm A 


— Spring (Fruhlingsblick): Polka composed by H. ELLIOT 
ATH, 


There is an originality about this Polka which we like. It is 
the best Polka we know; the time is well marked for dancing 
purposes and there is a certain ring and go about it that is sure to 
make it popular—it well deserves the extremely pretty coloured 
title with which it is adorned. 

Harlech: Brilliant Fantasia on Welsh Airs for the Pianoforte 

By A, THOMPSON M’Evoy, 

This is not an ordinary show piece, but is as well written as it 
is effective, consequently when it is played it sounds as though 
it were much more difficult than it really is. It may be classed 
among moderately difficult works and is a capital teaching piece. 
A Brave Heart (Contre Fortune, bon Coeur): Song. Words by 

CHARLES J. ROWE. Music by GopFREY Marks, (No.1 in 

D, Compass C to E--No. 2 in C, Compass B to D.) 

Mr. Donajowski cannot complain about “ Fortune” for either he 
possesses a very sound judgment himself or is fortunate in his 
musical adviser; at all events he has managed to secure one of 
the best songs ever written either by Godfrey Marks or anyone 
else. The words are so pure and healthy that we think it better 
to reproduce than to describe them :— 

Let the world scorn, Fortune make jest of me, 
Fling its worst venom to sully my name, 

Mock and deride, or flout and despise me, 
Thousands of others have known just the same. 

Now 'tis for me, now{p’raps some other wight 
Surely will feel all its sting and its smart ; 

So the world wags, Bah ! let it please itseif, 
Fortune will come if you bear a stout heart ! 


Let the world scorn, I'll be no sycophant, 
Creeping and crawling to woo its false smile ; 
Bowing and cringing to sinister influence, 
Seeking reward thro’ some treach’rous wile, 
No! not for me, spite of adversity, 
’Mid life’s stern fray I’ll yet bear my part ; 
Helping myself and my neighbours if needing it, 
Fortune will come, only bear a stout heart, 
The music is worthy of the words, the melody bold, without 
exaggeration, the harmonies rich, the accompaniment appropriate 
and sufficiently varied. 








PRINCESSS THEATRE. 
HAMLET, Oct. 16/2, 1884. 
Paper II. 


In a few instances Mr. Barrett, by his delivery, 
either ignores or misreads the meaning of his author. 
By “this distracted globe (I. 5, 97) Hamlet means his 
head. ‘Your loves, as mine to you” (I. 2, 254) is 
intended as a correction of the “duty” proffered by 
the speakers, and the second word of the line should 
bear a corresponding accent. “Upspring” (I. 4, 9) 
will scarcely bear the interpretation “ up-start,” 
‘“‘usurper,” as applied to the king, but is rather the 
name of a dance or fling, and is the objective case 
after the transitive verb “reels.” It is highly im- 
probable that Hamlet should express open and 
scurrilous contempt for his uncle before Marcellus, 
while as yet he but suspects the royal iniquity. There 
is no warrant for suddenly changing the interlocutor 
in III. 2, 370, and giving Guildenstern’s reply to 
Rosencrantz. In all these cases Mr. Barrett errs, or is 
deficient in accent or gesture. So perverse is he some- 
times, that his principle of choice would appear mere 





contrariety. For instance, the whole drift of Hamlet’ 
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and Polonius’s commentary on “ mobled” shows that | mutual caresses. The “ 
it is an obsolete participle from “ moble,” and not the 


meaningless compound word, (quasi, mob-led), Mr. 
Barrett would have us believe. 
But Mr. Barrett has given new life to many 


Why do you go about to 
| recover the wind of me, as if you would drive me into 
/a toil?” of III. 2. 362 fis suggested to Hamlet’s mind, 
and given additional force, by the sly and collusive 
approaches of the two courtiers. Finally, the means 


passages by the introduction of some telling business | by which the Queen in inadvertently poisoned is so 


Hamlet’s first soliloquy, after : 
’ 


or inflection. In 
“ Things rank and gross in nature possess it merely :’ 
his reflections are broken in upon by a burst of coarse 
merriment echoing from the inner hall, which lends 
an apt point to his next half-line: “That it should 
come to this!” Hamlet’s celebrated interview with 
Ophelia is marked by a further development of Mr. 
Irving’s reading of the scene. Signor Salvini gave 


| 


| skilfully devised as to rob the episode of that air of 
| unreality which surrounds it in reading the bare text, 

The royal pair, sitting at the head of a terrace, are 
| flanked by two pedestals. It is at Claudius’s right, on 
_ the side away from Gertrude, that the drinking horn 


_is originally placed, and it is not until Hamlet has put 


it from him that it is passed back by the attendants to 


_the Queen’s left hand, while the King is so absorbed 


this scene throughout with subdued and tender|in the event of the duel that his attention is 


pathos. Mr. Barrett commences in this vein: 
Hamlet at first speaks from his heart. But when 
Ophelia restores him his gifts, he catches sight of the 
king in his lurking-place behind the tapestry. He is 
now no longer himself, he speaks and acts a wild 
part, belies his own affection, and slanders his own 
moral nature. As a corollary to this dispraise of 
self, he bids Ophelia go her ways toanunnery. At 
this point another change of feeling sets in. This 
time it is Polonius who betrays his presence to 
Hamlet’s lynx eye. The prince is at once possessed 


of a suspicion of Ophelia’s privity to the ambush laid | 


for him. In this suspicion he is confirmed by the 
hesitancy in her reply to his sudden question: 
‘“Where’s your father?” He scrutinises her keenly, 
and reads the truth in her blush and down- 
cast look, as clearly as in the previous scene 
he has read the faces of the two time-serving 
courtiers. ‘here is a kind of confession in her looks 
which her modesty has not craft enough to colour. 
Henceforth his wo.ds are undiluted gall. The chance 
phrase which has once already fallen from his lips is 
repeated again and again, and made the text of a 
bitter homily against the sex in general, not without 
a dark hint of his deadly purpose against the king. 
All this is rendered by Mr. Barrett with exquisitely 
modulated passion ; every phrase of Hamlet’s fluctuat- 
ing mood is unerringly seized and brought home 
with vivid force to the spectator. There is no tame- 
ness and no bombast. 

Many other scenes are of special merit. Hamlet's 
horror and subsequent hysterical agitation, on learn- 
ing the exact circumstances of his father’s death, are 
finely expressed. So are his remorse and self-reproach 
in the soliloguy which begins: “Oh! what a rogue 
and peasant slave am I:” and his strange, complacent, 
self-centred triumph, when, after the play-scene, he 
leaps upon the deserted stage, and thinks more of his 
own ingenuity and talent than of the solemn legacy 
of vengeance which is now more than ever imperative 
upon him. His interview with his mother in her 
closet: his hot wrath against her: his awe on the re- 
appearance of the apparition: his half-stolid, half- 
sarcastic defiance of the king: are very powerful. 
With the skilful stage arrangement of this scene, and 
the partly new and wholly effective business with the 
portraits, everyone is by this time familiar by eye- 
witness or by report. Some of Mr. Barrett’s lighter 
touches have not been’so extensively canvassed: e.g., his 
finely graduated irony (see II. 2, 380 :—‘ It is not very 
strange ; for mine uncle is king of Denmark ;” or the 
“Leave me, friends,” addressed to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern), and his delicate and eminently natural 
conversational inflections, of which the dialogue with 
Polonius (II. 2, 170) is leading evidence. A 

One or two minor points of stage management merit 
mention. In the play-scene, at the line; “ None wed 
the second but who killed the first:” the ‘‘ Worm- 


wood, wormwood!” of Hamlet is justified by the | 
behaviour of the real King and Queen, whose uneasi- | 


ness is indicated by the sudden cessation of their 


|temporarily distracted from the fatal change of 
| position. The antiquated passados and courtesies which 
preface the fencing bout are spun out to tediosness, 
It were well here to sacrifice archeological accuracy 
to convenience. The fencing itself, as under Mr, 
Irving’s management, is carefully executed; the 
change of rapiers being effected by Hamlet’s gaining 
possession of the two weapons, and by his courteously 
and naturally proffering the one in his right hand; 
his own. Laertes’s hesitancy in accepting his adver- 
sary’s rapier, and his sullen resolution, when he finds 
no excuse ready to hand, and is forced -upon his fate, 
are excellent points. Hamlet’s death-scene has been 
modified for the better since the first night, and the 
chair is no longer used. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has a graceful carriage, a fine 
feeling, a clear enunciation, and an incisive method. 
The few eccentricities of detail which disfigure his 
production of the play are due to an exaggerated 
desire to strike out a special line, and are readily 
removeable. The great and numerous beauties of the 
impersonation are lasting, and throw the rest into 
shadow. 

Miss Eastlake as Ophelia, is best (excepting for her 
exit) in the mad scene. Mr. Willard as Claudius, 
Mr. Clifford Cooper as Polonius, Mr. W. Speakman 
as First Actor, and Mr. George Barrett as First 
Gravedigger, are deserving of detailed notice, did my 
space allow. In general, the whole company is of 
sterling excellence. 


ERNEST BERGHOLT. 





THE USE OF THE PEDALS IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 
Four Lecrures spy Hans ScHMIDT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 
VIENNA CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSJC, WITH UPWARDS 
OF 120 EXAMPLES. 


Translated from the German by JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PEDAL QUESTION. 


[The Author recommends that this work should be studied at 


| the piano, so that each statement and illustration can be at once 


followed step by step. He also assumes that the student does not 
play upon a pianette, or any instrument of inferior tone, but has 
access to a full-toned piano. In any case it will hardly be neces- 
sary to remark that the intended effect will be missed unless the 
examples are played with the requisite skill and finish, Many of 
them are taken from well known works for the piano, and it will 
be well if the student can learh them, and read each one in con- 
nection with the work from which it is taken, so that it may not 
suffer by severance from the whole of which it forms part. ] 


“He that has talent will use the pedals well; he 
that has none will use them badly.” This is a fair 
specimen of the very sparing directions which are 
given, when any are given at all, in old works on 
pianoforte playing. And, although the question is 
one of vast importance, the teaching in reference to it 





has not yet advanced far beyond that point. In a 
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conversation with Anton Rubinstein upon this subject | 
he expressed himself to me as follows :-—‘‘I regard the | 
teaching of the use of the pedals as one of the most | 


difficult problems of the higher school of pianoforte 
playing, and if we have not yet heard the piano at its 
best, the reason is to be found in the fact that the 
proper use of the pedals has never yet been sufficiently 
understood.” This expression of opinion from the lips 
of so great a pianist, who among his other accomplish- 
ments exhibits masterly pedal play, betokens the great 
importance of the subject, and the light in which he 
himself regards it. It seems therefore to be an object 


worth striving after, to make clear the importance of | 
the question, and to lay bare the original causes which | 


will instinctively lead the finished executant to a 
discriminating use of the pedals. Toattain both these 
objects as far as possible is the design of the present 
work. We will consider first :— 


The Pedal as a means of prolonging a sound after the 
finger leaves the key. 


It is well understood that upon the piano the sound 
lasts only while the finger rests on the key, and that 
when the finger is lifted the sound ceases. If how- 
ever the right pedal be put down, the tone lasts until 
the pedal is released. Whether the finger is raised 
before the foot, or whether both are raised together, 
the sound continues while the pedal is held down. 
That this is the case may be easily shown. It is not 
possible to find any difference in the duration of the 
sound whether the following example is played thus :— 


Se" (@O=eisoe] . ES | 
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Foot. Ped. 
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Consequently it makes no difference to the length of 
time* during which the sound continues whether the 
fingers are lifted before the foot, or both lifted at the 
same moment. But if any note is required to sound 
after the pedal is lifted, that note must necessarily be 

held down, thus :— 
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Ped. * 
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and in such a case it is of no consequence whether of 
not the other fingers are held down after the chord is 
first struck :— 

It is thus seen that the effect of the pedal is to prolong 
the tone, however brief be the blow which makes it. 
_ By means of the pedal therefore, which converts 
into a long note one struck briefly, the player obtains 
rest or pauses for the fingers without shortening the tone. 

The advantage gained by these “sounding pauses,” 
as they may be called, and their proper use, con- 
stitutes the difference between modern pianoforte 
music as compared with that of former times, for the 
increased value of tone effects obtained by modern 
composers and players, depends upon the profit 
derived from these pauses, which we shall henceforth 
call “sounding pauses.” 


* This shortening of the time during which the fingers remain 
on the keys, can be but seldom used in polyphonic music, and still 
more seldom in fugues, because it is in these cases only by holding 


a every note its proper time that due effect can be given to each 


We will next investigate— 


The Uses which the Pianoforte player makes of 
Sounding Rests. 


In order to obtain as far as possible a new notation 
| for our examination into the use of the pedals, we 
Shall set aside the usual signs, retaining only the word 
fed. as an indication that the foot is to be put down, 
and the sign * notifying that it is to be lifted. We 
| shall mark the use of the pedal by means of notes and 
pauses written on a single line, and so avoid all 
| possible misunderstanding by showing the eye by clear 
signs when the pedal is to be put down or lifted. 
The first use of Sounding Rests is to bind together 
/notes and chords lying wide apart. In cases where 
chords lie too wide apart to be connected by the 
fingers, the pedal is the only means of binding them 
‘into one. In sucha case the note is struck quickly 
before the leap, and the tone prolonged by the pedal 
| while the finger seeks the distant note, the pedal being 
|released at the moment when that note is struck, 
| thus :— 
| a) Written and 
| Sounded. 


|b) Played with 
fingers. 

















c) Played with 
Foot. 








We arrive here at a rule of practical value :— When 
(it 1s desired to bind tones together by the pedal, the 
finger must strike the note first and the. pedal be put 
| ‘down later, as otherwtse there will be a gap between the 
| ¢ones. In order to reach a distant key the finger must 
| pause, thus :— 


If the pedal also makes a pause before it is again 
put down, thus :— 
Allegro. 


e=e— e—==l¢ =8——| 





Written. 














Played. e-e— 


there will be a gap, because the finger-pause and the 
foot-pause come together, and however short that gap 
may be, it would break the connection which is 
desired between the two chords, e.g. :-— 
Allegro. 
Written. Ped. -o——| te neem 
Played. a or 3 
In order that no gap may exist the player must 
take care that the finger-pause is never simultaneous 
with the foot-pause. The proper mode of effecting 
this object is to put down the key first with the finger 
and ¢hen the pedal with the foot ; as soon as the pedal 
is down the finger leaves the note and seeks another, 
the pedal being lifted the moment the other note is 
put down, and so on, the finger always coming down 
first and the pedal following, thus :— 
Allegro. 


Finger. —p—pie— ft -—— i 
euepreyg=e=| 











Foot. e-—2-f oS 





| 
In order that the mind of the pupil may be 
impressed with the great importance of the proper use 
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of sounding rests, it is necessary that the teacher | 
should make very clear to his perception the fact that | 
he must shorten the strokes of his fingers on the keys. | 
The best way to arouse his intelligence to the com- 
prehension of the importance of sounding rests is for | 
the teacher to indicate under the pianoforte staves by | 
means of notes and rests on a single line, as in| 
Example 8, when the pedal is to be put down and | 
raised. When the pedal is to fol/ow the fingers, the | 
pedal marks have a stroke through the head of the | 
note, as in Example 9. To make the meaning of | 
these strokes plain to the pupil, the teacher should | 
play the passage over to him three times; the first 
time as it should sound, that is, wii the pedal and | 
the corresponding shortened finger-strokes ; the second | 
time without the pedal, but with the finger-strokes 
shortened as before; he should then explain exactly 
where and how long the pedal has been used, and 
then play the passage again as at first, so that the 
pupil may hear it once more as it should be rendered. 
In this manner the teacher, by means of his example, 
says in effect :—‘ That is how it should sound, I make 
it sound in that way, and it has that effect because I 
make it have it.” 





A CHAPTER BY HENRI BLAZE DE BURY 
ON FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


Paris society in 1830 delighted him (Chopin) beyond 
description, and he was its spoiled child ; the women 
of that time, extremely intellectual as they were, 
seemed especially carried away by music, most of them 
being practical musicians, and the choice of virtuosi 
who frequented the various salons was naturally 
regulated by the acquirements and talents of their 
respective mistresses. The Princess Belgiojoso 
grouped about herself pianists, while vocalists rather 
gathered about Mme. Merlin. All who may desire to 
inform themselves about this delightful world will find 
much instruction in Heine’s correspondence. I’ve 
just re-read them on this subject ; there cannot exist 
greater wit and imagination; all is fresh as though 
written yesterday ; but what a grove of thorns! He 
speaks of everything in these letters ; fashion, politics, 
music, journalism, philosophy and toys :—of Cousin, 
who ‘knew that one might find the best chocolate at 
Marquis’s and in Kant the best criticism on correct 
reasoning ;’ of the receptions of Villemain and of 
Vestris, whose saying, ‘A great singer should be 
virtuous,’ occurs to him while listening in the Chambre 
to a discourse by M. Guizot. * * * Ido not assert 
that Heine at all times spared Chopin; but, at the 





time of which we speak, this virtuoso represented in 
his eyes ‘the Raphael of the pianoforte.’ ‘That lovely 
feebleness, the elegant impotence and _ interesting 
pallor,’ then only applied to Déhler, a blonde pianist, 
whose débuts were the care of the Princess Belgiojoso. 
This circumstance naturally aroused the ire of Heine, 
who was rendered jealous by ‘there hysterical enthu- 
siasms of beautiful ladies.’ Did it require more at 
such a moment to win for Chopin all the favours of 
the correspondent of the Augsburger Gazette? Liszt 
exhibits the latter to us at a soirée, attentively listening 
to Chopin, who speaks of that mysterious land which 
both of them explore with so much pleasure. Chopin 
and he understand each other at half a word, halfa 
sound ; the musician responds in surprising descrip- 
tions to the questions of the poet in regard to those 
unknown regions concerning which he inquires. Does 
the merry nymph still drape her silver veil over her 
green locks with the same coquetry ? Does the ocean 
god, with his long white beard, still tease the frolic- 
some Naiade? Do the roses still emit their perfume 
of name? And the trees, do they still sing in the 
moonlight? And Chopin relates and all the world 
listens to this recital of the supernatural ; Meyerbeer, 





seated at the side of Heine, Eugéne Delacroix, Adolphe 
Nourrit, Mme. d’Agoult ; and at a distance, buried in 
a fauteuil, overcome and absorbed, Mme. Sand. 
“With this exclusively romantic picture, one 
inclines naturally to contrast the soirées of the Hotel 
Lariboisiére, where music also flourished, but under a 
vocal aspect which was much more human. There 
Bellini, smiling and gallant, led the chorus of the 
lighter muse. One did not there refer to metaphysics; 
conversation, on the contrary, affected a much more 
worldly tone, but in the intervals between the pieces 
alone, for, from the striking of the first chord upon the 


| ivory keys, silence was the rule, even were one the 


eldest son of the King. One evening, music was 
already progressing, but the Duke d’Orléans seemed 
not to perceive that it had begun. Surrounded by a 
group of ladies, he continued to chat with Mme. de 
Girardin, when, suddenly, the singer ceased, placing 
his hand upon the arm of the accompanist, who also 
discontinued to play. All present look up, and the 
prince.understands. He remembers that silence is the 
task of kings, and excuses himself with a gesture full 
of courtesy, the singer bows, and the cavatina 
recommences, I have forgotten to mention that the 
singer was named Rubini, and that it was Bellini who 
took the pianoforte part. This prince, possessed of all 
the graces which made him so popular among men of 
letters and artists, was but a weak amateur. Thus, 
for example, from the first representations of the 
Huguenots, he came to the opera every evening, 
although he only remained for one hour; he arrived 
about the third act and left before the close of the 
fourth, just at the moment of the famous duet between 
Valentine and Raoul. Hardly had Mlle. Falcon said: 
‘ Raoul, whither fleest thou?’ when there was heard 
a stirring in the royal box; it was the departure. At 
the theatre this affair could not be understood. 
Meyerbeer’s soul was filled with deadly woe, and poor 
Nourrit, easily disturbed, accepted it as a sign of 
personal disgrace ; and one morning, unable longer to 
control himself, he went to communicate his troublet 
to the General Rumigny. The prince’s astonishmens 
and regret on learning this history from the mouth of 
his aide-de-camp may be imagined. How could he, 
without dreaming of such a thing, have grieved such 
artists, and how could these artists have grieved over 
a thing the prince considered most natural? His 
highness was in the habit of leaving the opera near 
half past ten o’clock, and the sublime duet had but one 
fault, that of beginning just at the hour of his depar- 
ture. There was not the least thought of disgrace ! 
Neither Meyerbeer, Nourrit nor Mlle. Falcon were 0 
any consideration in this matter, and the Duke of 
Orléans proved this by arriving on the succeeding day 
with the rising of the curtain and not leaving the 
performance until its close, after having especially 
listened to and applauded the duet in a manner which 
should content, for once, all the world and himself. 

A féted and honored guest of these various salons, 
Chopin frequented all of them but slightly. If ever he 
gave himself as he was, it was among artists and 
among the intimate friends of the Hotel Lambert, 
where the old Prince Czartorisky, his wife and 
daughter, assernbled about themselves the remains of 
Poland, which the last war had dispersed. He was 
stlll more attracted by the Princess Marceline, one of 
his dearest pupils, the future heiress of the secrets of 
his playing. He also often visited Mme. de Komar 
and her two daughters, the Princess Ludmille de 
Beauvan and the Countess Delphine Potocka, two 
names, either of which represents an individual type 
of beauty, wit and supreme charity; the latter 
essentially musical and as ethereal and sfirituelle in 
her playing, as in her attitudes, She it was to whom 





Chopin dedicated his second concerto, and her voice 
was the last to resound in his ear. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


“ Why don’t they play some new music nowadays?” said | 
a gentleman at a concert. “I’m tired of this old stuff, ‘Le | 


2 = y»” “Sie 7 a 2» «Yes | 
Postitlon de Lonjumeau. “Why, that is not old.” “Yes | ‘ , a 
it is, nearly 6,000 years old ; it was written by Adam! | _ CHELTENHAM.—The first Subscription Concert of Mr. J. A. 


Matthews’ Choral and Orchestral Society, will take place in 

Every measure, phrase, passage, etc., may be played in at | the Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham, on’ Nov. 11th. The 
least twenty abominably incorrect ways, but in on/y one way | programme will consist of the “ Stabat Mater,” (Rossini,) and 
intelligently, beautifully, and with expression. ; Many pupils | Hero and Leander, (C. Harford Lloyd,) and Selections from 
do not hit upon this way for some time. It is well, there- | the Works of Berlioz, &c. Conductors—Mr. C. H. Lloyd, 
fore, in order to teach them self-reliance, to let them labour | Mus. Bac., and Mr. J. A. Matthews. : 
unassisted for a while, so that they may see for themselves 
these different ways. 

Frederic Archer, the’ able editor of the Keynofe, has NEw CHIN HoLpeR For Vioiins :—Under the title of the 
sustained a sad loss through the death of his gifted son, | Spohr adjustable Chin Holder, Messrs. Jenour, of 49, 
Willie, who died of typhoid fever at the early age of 17 years. | Theobalds Road, are bringing before the Musical world a new 

sr teh ee aa ad Patent for players on the Violin and Viola, which poss esses all 

sient In one corner of a poorly ligh oe Heer . tee , an! the merits they claim for it, and meets a want that has never 
fourth floor of a house in Salzburg stands a bust bee . 4 | yet been supplied. It can be used as an ordinary chin rest, 
author of “ Don Giovanni, ,on the bese of which is inscribed | it can be turned to the right or to the left hand, it can be 
in four languages, “ Mozart's cradle stood here. raised so that the head of the performer can be held erect and 

Rubinstein and his Works.—Rubinstein is at present at | it can be fixed exactly in the centre of the instrument immedi- 
his villa in Peterhof, near St. Petersburg. His opera | ately over the tail piece. Every Violinist who wishes to 
comique, “ Le Perroquet,” is to be performed at Hamburg, | get all the possible tone from this instrument, {should use a 
and his “ Nero” at Vienna. | Chin Holder of some kind, as the pressure of the chin on the 
sound board and the damp which is constantly exuding from 
the face, largely interfere with the vibration of the wood, 
Conservatoire. He is said “to be already the peer of any from which all the tone arises, and ultimately destroys the 
pianist of our age.” a beauty and value of the instrument. It has often surprised 

‘ sa : , Mass ,| 4s to see professional players performing on a costly instru- 

—Hans _ Richter promises Bach’s B Minor Mass anc | ment without a Chin Holder as it is certain that they do so 
3ecthoven’s Ninth Symphony at two of the concerts of the | to their own disadvantage. It may be that they have 
Gesellschaft der Musik-freunde. | thought that in using the ordinary Chin Holders the remedy 

The earliest known occasion of the name “ pianoforte” | was worse than the disease, if so they will do well to become 
being heard of was in a playbill dated May 16, 1767, of which | acquainted with the ingenious little contrivance which is the 
a copy is preserved in the office of Messrs. Broadwood, the | subject of our notice. No matter what stage of proficiency 
piano manufacturers of Great Pulteney Street, London. It | a Violinist may be in he will largely benefit by its adoption. 
is a curious historical broad-sheet. The piece announced is 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,” with Mr. Beard as Captain Macheath, | 
Mrs. Stephen as Mrs. Peachum, and Mr. Shutter as Peachum. 
Part of the attraction is thus given “ Miss Buckler will sing | 


: . ‘ sanyeed ing that the Academical Board has awarded, on the adjudi- 
a song from ‘J of ompanied by Dr. Dibdin upon a 5, “F ‘ ; A aie = ie : 
g from ‘Judith, scoompamied by 5 I | cation of Sir Julius Benedict, the Senior National prize of 


pew instrument called ‘ pianoforte. | £5 to Harry J. Taylor, of Cheltenham, Mr. Taylor is a pupil 
Mr, Alfred Monk has received the order for the new organ | of Mr. J, A. Matthews, and made full marks (one hundred) 
for Kelvedon parish church, to contain twenty-six stops ; | for Harmony and Counterpoint at the June Local examina- 
is tender for the new organ for Richmond Union Chapel | tion, 1884. “Mr. Taylor will also have the Local Senior first 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. E. H. Smith, A.C.O., has been appointed Organist and 
Choirmaster of St, Mary’s Parish Church, Westerham. 














A young pianist, twelve years old, named Galeotti, a pupil | 
of Marmontel, is creating a great sensation at the Paris 





Trinity COLLEGE, Lonpon.—We have pleasure in announc- 


has been also accepted. prize,-value one guinea, presented by Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner. 
The piano epidemic is increasing at an alarming rate | Five candidates only in the United Kingdom obtained first 


n Europe. At the recent examination for admission to the | Class certificates in the Senior Division, Mr. Taylor being 
primary department of the Vienna Conservatory, as many as | first on the list. 
00 young ladies were refused admission. 





Guilmant’s Recitals.—Alexander Guilmant is in Riga, and 


rill give several performances on the celebrated organ there. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wagner’s “Rienzi” has obtained a great success at Milan A. M. L. (Leicester).—We are much pleased with your kind 
eatro Dal Verme), and the ‘‘Flying Dutchman” has been | letter. A cheap weekly musical journal is something really 
anslated into Danish, and has met with great success in | wanted, and if you can help us by introducing the paper to your 
openhagen. musical friends we shall be much obliged, 

ES ~ ; E.O. (St. John’s Wood.)—The statement about Mr, John 
Every player who studies the pianoforte earnestly, must, Oxenford was made upon good authority. Of course we will 
yhen duly matured, take up Bach’s Preludes and Inventions, | insert your letter if you wish us to do so. “All we want to know is 











ithout which the art of piano-playing would not be solid. | whether Mr. John Oxenford was Musical Critic on the Times, and 
“ommence as early as possible with Bach, and consider his | whether he did or did not write the works attributed to him. 

leces as a necessary severe school for the musical mind. 

hoever loves Bach’s music possesses a great art-treasure, 


hich for ever scatters all enjoyment of the frivolous in ‘ wpe 
usic. Any piece of Bach finds acceptance in every grade Serbice Wists, 





culture, for Bach’s music is pure art ; consequently, suit- 
ble for every cultivated pianist.—Koh/er. , (LONDON.) . 
A new symphony by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy has SUNDAY, NOVEMBER and. 


ently been found in Breslau. The manuscript bears the 

ipti : <_ et : -C.—Morn: Service, Dykes in 
scription: “A gift of the composer to his friend Moserius, | _, ST: SEPULCHRE’S, HOLBORN, E.C.— t » Dy 
arch, 1825. Symphony in F minor by Felix Mendelssohn F 3 nae ~~ Thy ae Pre 0 — ; che 
artholdy.” The work is scored for string-orchestra, and (Crotch it ee ee ee eae ee 
€ first and third movements are said to contain some of ' 
composer’s best ideas ; the treatment, considering that 
ndelssohn at the time of writing this work was only| TEMPLE CHuURCH.—Morn: Service, Hopkins in C; Anthem 
teen years old, is remarkably fine. opat Honour a and — ey i en 
= Remy : - i B Set: Ant ; 
Vith great regret we announce the death, in his 67th year, na Thee (Clerk). ee SS ee 
Mr. W. Shepherdson, on the 12th of October. “The E, J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc., 
eased gentleman was author of the well known and Organist and Director of the Choir. 
portant little book, entitled “The Organ ; Hints on its con- WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Morn: Service, Keeton and Garrett. 
ction, Purchase and Preservation,” also of a “ Description | Even: Service, Hayes in E flat; Anthem, I beheld, and lo, a 
he Grand Organ at Doncaster.” | great multitude (Blow). 


Edwin M. Lott, Organist and Director of the Choir. 
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ILLUSTRATED ° 
PRICED 
CATALOGUES, 


POST 





DESCRIP 
PAMPHLEN 
POST 


FREE 


Entirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes the wooden wrest plank, and its clumsy old pegs, 
the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune, ease, perfection and durability being thus attained, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
Factory : 


-THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ‘eeat, KENTISH TOWN, W. 





MUSIC STRINGS. 
AND RETAIL. 


ARL OLMA’S ‘CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at 
Wynyard, and by special request played three times each 
night. Post free 24 stamps. B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 
Row, E.C, 


WHOLESALE 





J. P,. GUIVIER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


VIOLA, 


VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ROECKEL) bee ase are 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &e., ORGAN (arranged by ieatin MERRICK, 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT L.Mus., T.C.L.) eee 





“ Brilliant ail "Effective. 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
WARWIC K STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON W | M8. 


scones | 





BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL 





“Soom Parntess anv Panrzor Dentistry,” 
| ont Shen, em SS Goons Russell —_—_. opposite 
British Museum, by 


AU Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner 
by powerful machines made on the best principle 
with all modern improvements. 


cece) GHJONES 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, Kequevetsteyi aya aatces 


1883. | Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 

' . F.Z.8.M.S.A., etc., appointed Honorary Dental 

A Record of important Musical events in the United | Surgeon to the British nhs lum for Deaf and Dumb 
Kingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many | Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lio. Vie. 





of them. Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
BY and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 


| awarded 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 

| to the Clergy 5 members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 

| fessions, holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 

w. Store tickets. 


oi | 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
JYIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Lane 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice 
of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- | 
mission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under lx 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per | 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its C ustomers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and | 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares | 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


_— 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, BERNERS Street, 





ILLIAM M, HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS- 

This fascinating song is already rivalling in popu, 

larity the same composer's celebrated ‘‘ Dream Faces’ and 

‘Ehren on the Rhine.” “It has a swing and a* go’ which 

are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the 
epee memory.” 





|W M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suit- 
« able for lady or gentleman) {s a beautiful composi- 
| tion of irresistible attractiveness. No singer should be 
| without a copy. In D,E flatand F. Each 2s. net. Also 
arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 28. net. —B 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





and Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. | OZART, The Life and Works of Mozart. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | By Alfred Whittingham. Reeves’ Music Prime rs 

Biographical Series, (No 1. Post 8vo, sewed, Ils. 

aR SUS a ed, and not disfigured by that hi 

ell executed, and not gu y that high-flown 

Wao Stet Settings osteo & Annual Receipts exoeed | tx which is considered, for some occult reason, to be 

pesttoaty fitted to musical literature,’ "—Lioyd's’ Weekly 

| hag“ TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIN- 

EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and 

no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BinKBECK BUILD- 
ING SOCIETY. 


wwe: have occasionally some able criticisms by Mr. 
Whittingham himself, which prove that he must be ranked 

as something above a mere compiler of materials ready 
to, his hand,”— Musical Times. 

“ Prominence is given everywhere to the opinions of 
Mozart. The book concludes with a scholarly criticism of 
the composer’s greater works.''"—School Board Chronicle. 

“ The Soaghie ae style i in which it is written adds largely to 
the interest of what must always be an interesting 
subject.” *—Basaar. 

“Bmooth in style and well written."—Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. 


T OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses- 
sion, either for Building or Gardeningpurposes. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SocrIETy, 
A Pamphiet, with fall particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 


GOOD-NIGHT, 


SERENADE, 





Worbs sy B. V., (JAMES THOMSON 


Music by HAGUE KINSEY. 
Price 4s. (post free half price.) 


Musical Review says—‘ The Songs of the future maj 
songs like this, in which the voice has not all the nf 
to itself but is assisted by other melodies in the’ 
Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 





No. 


” 


LONDON: 


THE HAVEN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


1, ,,in E flat, Compass B a to il Price 
2, in F, Compass CtoG ” 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET Y STREET 





No. 1, in F minor, Compass C to G... 
» 2, in D minor, Compass 


Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTEIN 


Miss GRACE DURHAM. 


“FOR THEE.” 
Worps By M. P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 
Price 


own 







Ato £ 
By Post for Half Price. 





” 
” 


We. 3, in B. flat, Compass B. uD Pric 


THE WEDDING GOWN. 


Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY' 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 







2, in C, Compass CtoE ... 
3, in D, Compass D to F sharp . oo 
By Post for Half Price. 






” 
” 





BETTER MARRY FOR LO 


Key D, Compass C sha 





WorpDs AND MUSIC B 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Easy and Bright.) 
to E. (an 8vo and 

rice 3s. 


notes) - 
By Post Jor Half Price. 








J. 


Just Ready. 
S. BACH’S CELEBRA 
GAVOTTE. 


FROM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No. 2, IN B. 


Said to be the finest Gavotte ever a 


TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SOI, 


RICHARD RICKARD. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
By Post for Half Price. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 


185, FLEET ST, LONDON, 5 





ts r> 
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